THE MAN WHO REACHED MARS 



BY CLIFFORD A. BLACKMAN 





ris a fact. As God is 
my judge, it is a fact!" 
The man stood before 
the great scientific tribunal 
fearlessly. His words were 
given not defiantly, but 
earnestly. "Gentlemen," he 
said, "the work is too great 
to be faked. What I have 
been through has, I hope, 
scorched the lie from my 
soul. Therefore, I repeat, 
I have reached Mars!" 

Tall and gaunt, with his 
face blistered by the cloud- 
less sun of five years of air 
voyaging, Theosandc Zeus 
Maibiu looked upon his 
audience with the evidences 
of his story imprinted on 
every feature. The grim 
lines about the mouth, the 
hollow cheeks, the strained 
eyeballs and dilating pupils, 
gave truth to his words. 

"Can fault be found be- 
cause the expedition was 
prepared with secrecy?" he 
asked. "What ridicule must 
I have met had I then 
claimed to have solved the 
secret of perpetual motion 
and to have experimented 
with a still more remarkable 
and epoch-making motive 
power! The builders of 
the first successful airship 
sought the seclusion of the 
Carolina sandhills for their 
flights, that the world might 
not laugh. From thenature 
of my experiment I could 
trv only one field, and that 
was Space. 

"The ]>erpetual motion 
engine is so absurdly simple 
that even the layman won- 
ders why he could not have 
discovered it. It is open 
for your inspection. It is 
largely the work of my col- 
I -ague who was lost, Frank 
u. Brown, and the credit I 
cannot, in justice, claim for 
mvself. 

"But the real secret of 
my successful voyage I am 
amazed has not been dis- 
covered before. Why did 
not we servants of science 
see long, long ago that the 
force that drives a comet 
can drive an airship.-* I 
speak of magnetism, or 

gravitation, or the attraction of the planets, or by what- 
ever term you may call that force which makes of 
Space a racecourse for the constellations. 

"The Skylark, my airship, was designed to utilize 
this wonderful force of attraction by a scries of mag- 
nets so contrived that bv one adjustment the ship 
would be repelled, and by another arrangement it 
would be attracted. It was an idea great only in its 
simplicity: the utilization of the primal force of the 
universe. 

"The dangers of such speed as this force generates 
were my chief concern, and to 
overcome them I was obliged, 
with the aid of my other heroic 
comrade, Charles R. Jones, to 
devise a frictionless, noncom- 
bustible armor for every part of 
the ship. We had to provide also 
a chemical laboratory not only 
sufficient to generate the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere,— 
in fact, to manufacture a tiny 
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world of our own, — but we 
must be prepared to test 
new gases through which 
we hoped to pass, and to 
charge our wonderfully 
condensed food supply 
with the life-giving de- 
ments that we feared might 
be lost in a dash through 
the empyrean. We further- 
more perfected a gas armor 
similar to that used in ex- 
ploring gas-filled mines, 
lest we encounter vacuums 
or rarefied air that would 
not support life. Alas! 
had we taken greater pre- 
cautions, I should have 
had my brave comrades 
with me when I reached 
Mars just two years six 
months and three days ago. 



WOW near that big reil 
Star appeared to us on 
that crisp October night 
five years back! Within 
two years and a half it 
would be at its nearest 
point to the earth, and that 
meant, Gentlemen, that we 
must drive our ship, at the 
very least, thirty-five mil- 
lion fifty thousand miles. 
Brown and Jones were 
buoyantly confident. 1 
was dubious, experiencing 
the reaction of years of 
dreams and hopes. But 
the brave smile of my wife 
as she bade us Godspeed 
was my final inspiration. 
The motors whirred, and 
we shot from the glare of 
the gasolene torch into the 
starlit blackness above. 

"For the first forty-five 
miles of ascent we de- 
pended upon the motors, 
d then, clear of the earth's envelop, we switched on the 
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knew there was an extreme of cold unmeasured by in- 
struments of man. 

"Daily tests of the gases through which we passed 
were made and the records kept by Mr. Jones. We 
never struck any vacuum. The chief constituency 
through which we rushed at a supernatural speed was a 
gas that had a volume 98.07 less than the rarest gas 
discovered on Earth. On different occasions we en- 
counted oases of heavier gases, some of them familiar. 
Strange islands of nitrogen and hydrogen were found; 
but never any oxygen. These islands we feared con- 
tinually. Should we rush through an extensive oasis 
of heavy gas at our present rate for many hours, we 
must be consumed, despite our armor, by friction. 

PIN ALLY came the frightful day, fourteen months 
x after leaving the earth. We had agreed that to ex- 
pose ourselves outside the Skylark meant death. But 
that was becoming almost a pleasant alternative to this 
awful monotony of our confinement. Brown and Jones 
argued that the interests of science demanded that man 
should make a perronal test of the strange gases through 
which we 'cometed,' if I may coin tlte word. I pleaded, 
I reasoned-, I threatened. Exposure at our meteoric 
Speed must mean death. Even I, however, failed to 
realize the quick horror of such an end. Brown and 
Jones insisted that the scientific scope of our expedi- 
tion demanded that they should personally conduct 
certain experiments in the outside gases. Through an 
emergence door, similar to that on submarines which 
permits a man. to enter the water from the submerged 
boat in safety, the two brave but rash men went. My 
eves were fixed on the outside hatchway in uncontroll- 
able horror. Simultaneously the men raised their per- 
sons above the wind shield. I saw them toss up their 
arms, and then, ere their bodies could collapse to 
safety, they were consumed in a puff of smoke and 
flame by the terrific friction. 

"I was alone in Space! Millions of miles from the 
nearest star 1 was dashing madly through the infinite — 
alone! I must have swooned — perhaps for moments, 
perhaps for hours, perhaps for days. Faint and dizzy, 
when I revived, I had not the faculty to appreciate 
anything, except that in Space, traversed only by the 
beams of the sun and stars and the invisible Spirit of 
God, I, a mortal, was alone. 

"Reason tottered. Fear possessed me. I fancied 
that my oxvgen plant had failed and that I must 
slowlv smother. Or it was the hydrogen that vanished, 
and, deprived of that necessary element for my water 
1 Or the bow of the Sky- 
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and paused not for thankfulness, because of the unknown 
dangers that were, ahead. 

"The glare of the sun ns maddening. The heat of 
our imprisoned atmosphere— the only atmosphere in all 
that vast space— scorched our very souls. And yet, 
separated only by the thin walls of the Skylark, we 
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vard of my comrades would not 
be without its monuments. In 
that vast crucible of Space comets 
were bred, and worlds. Sub- 
stances or gases, vibrated into 
motion, fall into the attraction 
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of a planet or a sun, and gain 
momentum, gathering other sub- 
stances or gases, — a celestial ava- 
lanche, as it were, — until, as the 
speed increases and the mass in- 
creases, a vast ball of fire rushes 
through space and flashes upon 
the startled gaze of mortals as a 
comet; or it disappears into the 
infinite, to dawn upon the as- 
tronomer of after ages as a new 
star, a planet on which will be created life; or perhaps 
it is drawn by the sun to its bosum to feed the eternal 
fires that give life to the universe. What greater 
glory, what mightier memorial, could man ask? I envy 
mv beloved Brown, my gentle Jones, their fate. Gladly 
would I exchange with them my humble fame as the 
man who reached Mars." 

•THE great auditorium was silent. The speaker 
paused, his face flushed, his eyes brilliant, his body 
tense. Then : 

"The days that followed were dreams. Mechanically 
I kept the daily journals that a short while ago were 
kept by three. Mechanically I made the daily tests 
that three had made. The scientific thoroughness that 
had marked the labors of my colleagues, of course, I 
could not maintain. Only those details made necessary 
for the maintenance of life in this little one-raan world, 
— and it is inconceivable until one has tried it how 
many essential details there are when even atmosphere 
must be manufactured, — only these details were at- 
tended to. together with such of the supplementary 
work made necessary if the trip was to be more than 
simply 'there and back.' 

"Nineteen months out from Earth the first signifi- 
cant changes in that monotonously meteoric flight were 
noticed. The first flotsam of seaweed, the lirst ex- 
hausted bird met by Columbus on his westward voyage, 
were not more portentous. The meter showed slacken- 
ing speed. The Skylark seemed to sag like a bird wearied 
of its flight. This was alarming. A fall was not a 
matter of feet or miles. It was a matter of tine, of 
months. In nineteen months I must have traversed 
beyond the magnetic influence of Earth. I seriously 
suspected that for several days, perhaps weeks, the 
Skylark had traveled merely on her previous momen- 
tum. I tried my propellers. The ether was too rare for 
the blades to grip. As usual, you see, in the face of 

¥ave problems the simple solution was overlooked, 
he final answer to the most complicated question is 
as simple as that to one plus one. There was but one 
thing to do, and finally it occurred to me to do it. The 
repellent magnetc in the stem had failed. So I threw 
on the attractive magnetos in the l*ow. 

"The effect was magical. I felt the thrill of renewed 
flight, though the motion was as imperceptible as be- 
fore. From then on I felt that I might have lived, had 
the artificial atmosphere vanished, on the sheer triumph 
of my achievement. From without the influence of our 
sphere I had brought the ship into the influence of an- 
other. That other, I knew from our course, must be 
Mars! 

"Allowing for the undetermined period of my swoons, 
I had been absent from Earth for twenty-seven months 
when I first saw Mars, not as a star, but as a world. 
Three months away was a shadow! 

"Alas that in such an hour I should have I>een afflict- 
ed with mortality! Why, in such an epoch, should I 
have had to attend to such abhorrent commonness as 
living— eating, sleeping, performing such distracting 
duties as were necessary for existence — when I wanted 
not life, but omnipotence? 

"A world was growing before my eyes, a world hither- 
to unseen by eyes of man. My powerful glass disclused 
a cloudless realm. No meteoric belt obstructed the 
way; no vapors obscured the wondrous view. The 
shadow became an outline, the outline a form, the form 
a world. Then, the climax! 

"Above this world I saw a speck. The speck became 
a shape. The shape became an airship. The theory of 
Mars was a fact! Mars was a world inhabited! 

TTH E awe of gazing upon the physical proof of the life of 
* a people that were not of 
Earth dispelled all other sensation. 
I knew not how near the Skylark 
was to — Ilaughedatthe thought: 
could that which I was approach- 
ing be called Earth? I forgot the 
caution that speed made impera- 
tive upon approaching a planet, 
until I was suddenly almost over- 
wered with heat. A blast from 
tades seemed to sweep the Sky- 
lark. Instinctively one hand 
switched off the magnetos while 
the other raised the forward ele- 
vators. The ship gave a mighty 
swoop and bound, a stupendous 
aerial chute the chutes. Before 
she could collapse I had started 
the motors. The propellers grip- 
ped! I was in an atmosphere! 

"Airships swarmed about me, 
strange of shape and green of hue. 
This note on color is not, as you 
will later see. irrelevant. The 
figures that lined their decks I 
scarcely noted. The Skylark's 
inexplicable behavior prevented 
a more careful observation. The 
ship seemed to have lost her 
buoyancy, due probably to an 
lighter than that of 
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Dyed Me Green. 

Earth's, The propellers whirred at alarming speed; but 
with results like those of a car wheel on a slippery rail. 
The problem of alighting without a crash was serious; 
but at length successfully accomplished. 

"Trembling, I adjusted ray gas armor. My heart 
swelled as if it would burst as I opened the door of a 
world that for so many months had been exclusively 
mine to enter a world untrodden before by the foot of 
man. For the first time in thirty months my feet were 
on the ground — yes, Gentlemen, the ground! I stooped 
and rubbed my hands in the dust. Dirt it was, Gentle- 
men, real dirt! I reveled in it. Never before had I ap- 
preciated the divineness of dirt." 

'THE speaker stopped. The pause at such a moment 
* was startling. Breathlessly the scientists waited. 
The rapt intensity of the speaker disappeared in a remi- 
niscent smile. 

"And the people?" he continued. "They were the 
funniest cartoons I ever saw. Eight-feet-seven of 
skinny caricatures crowded about me in thousands. We 
gazed at each other in mutual silence until the sense of 
the ridiculous vanished before the overwhelming dignity 
and significance of the meeting. I was gazing upon a 
people — yes, a people of flesh and blood and bones; a 
people that bore an exaggerated, I might say revolu- 
tionized, resemblance to ourselves. This. Gentlemen, 
was on that bright red star that glows in the east! 

"A figure stepped forward. It was a man, a mortal 
man. His skin was green and dry and wrinkled. His 
face was beardless, and his head was bald. His mouth 
was small, thin lipped, and tightly shut. There was 
not enough nose to be called a nose. His eyes were 
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set deep and narrow, with huge 
lids, upper and lower, both 
winkerless. He had no oars. Slits 
in the sides of the head, protected 
by lids the same as the eyes, 
served the purpose. Grotesque, 
you say? No! For, as I looked, 
there was dignity to thelong.clean 
sweep of the jaw; and the high 
forehead was a stupendous bit of 
human architecture, a magnifi- 
cent dome of thought. If the Martian brain may be 
judged by the head, I thought, the gentleman is a real 
savant. If the theory of evolution afflicted Mars, its 
inhabitants could look a monkey in the face without 
shame. 

"The Martian extended his hand and spoke in a low, 
musical voice. I do not know what he said; but it had 
a courteous ring, and I gave him my hand. His grip was 
that of a real man. It was an eloquent clasp which said 
all sorts of nice things about my visit, and when he 
pointed in the direction from which I had come I drew 
an astronomical map from my pocket and pointed to 
the earth. He studied it with eager understanding, and 
then led me through a considerate, respectful throng 
into a Government building, where I had the remarkable 
experience of teaching the English language to a group 
of a world's leaders whose intellect seemed to me ab- 
normally developed, so quickly did they understand me 
and make themselves understood by a system that some 
day I shall try to demonstrate before this Ijody. 

•TPHE spectacle was profoundly significant and tragic 

* with the tragedy that inspires. Here was a dying 
people of a dying world learning of the grandeur of a 
planet that had hardly yet matured and had yet 
Jts real life to live. They learned of a splendid present 
which recalled to them only traditions of a past. I 
learned of a present that for us should l>e a prophecy of 
the future. 

"Mars is a dying world. My eyes have looked upon 
a planet in its senility. Its atmosphere is leaving, and 
without atmosphere there can be no life. When our 
world was treated Mars was old. It shows its age 
wherever one may turn. Its mountains are gone, its 
rivers and its seas, the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air. The density of its atmosphere is scarcely equal to 
that of Earth's "at the height of five miles, and 1 was 
obliged to live constantly in my helmet. The only 
animal life on Mars is man. 

"Their struggle for existence is superb. With the 
evolution of the planet, they have themselves evolution- 
ized. Even - physical change in the planet forced its 
corresponding change in the people. Oxygen, for instance, 
through its strange mixture with a mysterious gas, has 
considerably less volume than oxygen as we know it. 

"By means of this combination the sun's rays are given 
a radiation that makes Mars inhabitable; otherwise, with 
the thin atmosphere, there would not be so much radia- 
tion as there is on our highest mountains, and without 
radiation there would be, of course, no heat, and with- 
out heat no life. But this element gives to the sun's 
rays a peculiarly da*zzling light which would quickly de- 
stroy the optic nerve. The Martians, knowing this, 
promptly neutralized its effects by dyeing me green, 
and then made me wear spectacles of green. Nature 
had provided for them by making their complexion and 
even their eyeballs green, although there is a legend that 
once Martians were a white skinned race. 

THERE need be mentioned but one more physical 

* characteristic that has a vital bearing upon the lives 
of this people. It is the gravity of the planet. By actual 
test, which I shall make clear with other scientific data 
in my forthcoming volumes. I found that the gravity of 
Mars was about one-third less than ours: to be exact, 
32.963 per cent. Consider the tremendous significance 
of this. 

"Three times the amount of work can be done on 
Mars, with the same expenditure of effort, that can l>e 
done on Earth. This may explain in part why those 
stupendous canals, the longest of which is 3,547 miles, 
although the average is only 268, are possible. Add to 
the decreased labor their mechanical devices, which 
make our modern m . 1 ineryseem 
as primitive as the tools of the 
Stone Age. Perhaps the most 
common evidence of the gravity 
of Mars is seen in walking. Hero, 
an average man walks a mile in 
fifteen minutes; there, he does it 
in five. At one athletic event I 
witnessed a runner covered a hun- 
dred yards in three and a third 
seconds. The gravity that cannot 
hold an atmosphere is not, you 
see, without its compensations. 

"Marvelous as are the physical 
characteristics of the planet, more 
marvelous still are its people and 
their customs. Every Martian is 
a national hero. Even- man is a 
Washington. Ages before the pres- 
ent generation Mars was a united 
people. Its size, slightly more 
than a quarter that of Earth's, its 
incomparably superior means of 
communication, its evolution, — 
making the united effort of its peo- 
pleabsolutelyessential for self pre- 
servation, — centuries ago unified 
the races and made the Govern- 
ment one Government, a Utopia. 
"Evolution destroyed senti- 
Continued on pegt 15 
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ment. A Martian loves not with his heart, 
but with his intellect. His heart is an organ, 
not an emotion. Marriage is a matter of 
governmental necessity, not a personal delu- 
sion. Only the fittest may mate, that the 
offspring may be the fittest. The birth rate 
is regulated not by amatory or by govern- 
mental decree, but by the death rate, by 
evolution. Mars can support only just so 
much life to maintain life. That is what 
makes of every Martian a hero. He is not 
for himself, his family, his city, his state, or 
his country- He is for the world!" 

TPHIS, in the main, was the lecture dehv- 
* t-red by Theosander Zeus Maibie before 
the combined French astronomical, aviation, 
and geographical societies on the second 
night following his sensational appearance 
in the air above Paris. The events that fol- 
lowed, and the subsequent mystery, — some 
said tragedy,— were unprecedented. 

As much for the personal charm of the 
man and his evident sincerity as for the 
verisimilitude of his story, he was acclaimed 
by France as a hero. An impostor would 
scarcely dare to spring a fake on France, the 
foremost of Martian seeking nations. The 
very magnitude of the thing made the lie 
impossible. Where was an asylum from the 
ridicule that must greet such a Munch- 
hnusen? But greatness is not achieved with- 
out hard knocks, and there never yet was 
worthy achievement that was not scoffed. 

And that was Maibie *s fate. Obscure 
scientists gained sudden notoriety by calling 
him a liar. Learned scholars reduced his 
vital narration to figures and called him a 
charlatan. One mass of the people ac- 
claimed him. Another portion reviled him. 

Through it all Maibie maintained his dig- 
nity. He received adulation with the same 
smile that he received vilification; although 
i here was a subtle tension about him when 
encountering some specially vicious abuse 
that warned the mudslinger that behind the 
calm exterior was a fighting, primitive man. 
The popular agitation made his course in- 
evitable and. "with reluctance for its no- 
toriety," he took to the lecture platform be- 
fore enormous audiences. 

Night after night he envied his "beloved 
Brown" and his "gentle Jones'' and waxed 
ecstatic over Martian dirt. He was speak- 
ing to the people and telling his story in the 
people's way. But the scientific world thun- 
dered for proofs. 

"Proofs?" aJ&ed Maibie of his audiences. 
"They ask for proofs when I am giving facts. 
They ask for figures when I Deed the dollars. 
How, do you suppose, has my family existed 
ip my five years absence? I was a poor man 
when I left, and I am a poor man now. Do 
you think my Skylark a Spanish galloon, 
and Mars a treasure 
island? Are the fig- 
ures of seventy mil- 
lion one hundred 
thousand miles of 
traveling to be given 
offhand to whomso- 
ever may ask? Are 
the scientific data 
for over thirty-five 
millions of miles of 
hitherto unexplored 
space, and of a 
planet unvisited by 
mortal before, to be 
prepared in a night? 
When it comes to a 
choice of generous 
creditors or jealous 
Doctors Dry as Dust , 
I may be pardoned , 
I hope, if I choose 
first to settle with 
the creditors." 

The audiences 
applauded wildly. 
They mobbed the 
largest halls where the lecturer appeared. 
And still he bore his honors modestly. He 
also sought out the strongholds of his most 
violent detractors and by his audacity and 
imperturbable urbanity gained a heanng. 

FINALLY newspaper reporters insisted 
upon proofs. At this Maibie looked grave. 
He summoned them into his study. 

"Boys," he said, with a wistful smile, 
pointing to his desk, on which were piled 
innumerable notebooks, "there they are." 

They stood not upon the order of their 
scramble. Thev turned the pages hungrily, 
and then looked at Maibie in blank dis- 
may. The notes were kept in shorthand. 

*You see. Boys," said Maibie. "it is con- 
siderable of a iob. Some of those books 
were Jones', some were Brown's, and some 
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were mine. You know the mess yo 
are when they are 'cold.' Pity me! On 
a trip shorthand was as necessary as 
the condensed edibles. Three stenog- 
have been engaged to help me de- 
them. Then you may have them." 
Lve you no pictures?" they asked, 
[undreds," said Maibie. "And the 
deuce of a worry they are giving. I have 
turned them over to the most expert pho- 
tographer in the country; but he says that 
that light ray which I have mentioned in my 
lectures has so far baffled all his skill. Its 
effect upon the films was most unusual. It 
is annoying; but it will be, it must be, over- 
come." 

"But have you no souvenirs of Mars?" 
"Ah!" and Maibie, throwing back his head, 
laughed heartily. "Now you are talking! 
~ irse I have! But, you blessed inno- 
how long do you think the fabrics of 
would last if exposed to the atmosphere 
:h? I showed you the effect of Mar- 
atmosphere upon Earthly substances," 
ing to the remnants of a coat that he 
had exhibited as a sample of the disintegrat- 
ing Tects of different atmospheres. "All 
my souvenirs, as you call them, are in air- 
proof boxes in a safety deposit vault. One 
of my scientific friends has suggested a 
method of preserving them. He hopes to 
have them ready for exhibition at my lec- 
ture in three months before the Amalga- 
mated Societies of Scientific Research." 

Thus Maibie forestalled disaster, pending 
the preparation of proofs. His very persecu- 
tion made him an idol. And thus the day 
approached upon which he had announced 
that his scientific data would be produced. 

TPHE air was electric with expectation. 
* The "opposition" hinted at a grand ex- 
plosion. There were unconfirmed rumors 
' the "gentle Jones'* and "beloved Brown" 
been discovered. 

_jbie appeared pale and wan, but with 
Light of battle in his eyes, 
am not here," he began, "to tell you 
tteresting phenomena of my travels. 1 
>t here Xp give the human touch to a 
._jt story. I am not here even because the lie 
iaa been passed." (Tremendous applause.) 

•I am here simply as an adding machine, 
and I shall treat you only as ledger pages 
upon which I shall transcribe figures, 
whether or not they In.- understood. 1 shall 
demonstrate, first, the approximate speed 
of each day on which 1 was able to keep a 
record. Of the days of my unconsciousness 
I ihall, by mathematical deduction, give 
an approximate figure. 

•On April 1, 20(1-, Mars was at its nearest 
point to Earth, 35.(150,000 miles. Two 
years and a half, or 913 days, previously. 

I left the earth to 
intercept the planet. 
In 913 days, then, 
I had traveled 35,- 
060,000 miles, as fol- 
lows—" 

There was a scrap- 
ing of chairs in the 
audience. Two men 
rose to their feet. 

"Stop!" one roar- 
ed, when his voice 
was drowned in 
a tumult. Some 
screamed that the 
men were Brown 
and Jones. Others 
shouted for silence 
and fair play. A 
riot was imminent, 
when a Police Ser- 
gean t appeared on 
the platform beside 
Maibie, who had 
faced the storm with 
rigiddefiance. While 
the officer led the 
lecturer from the stage subordinates dis- 
missed the crowd. Outside, a rush was made 
for Maibie. He had disappeared. Some had 
■n him here; others had seen him there. 
He has quit!" some cried. 
His health has broken!" said others. 
He is a faker!" 
He is a martyr!" 

it went. Who was right? And who 
wrong? Who can say? And Maibie? 
._is disappearance became a legend. He 

s seen as the Flying Dutchman is seen, 

and spoken as that phantom craft is spoken. 
Aviators, flying high, report a strange gray 
ship crossing their bows at meteoric speed. 
Wireless operators, in the silence of night, 
have picked up a message as from a great 
** itance. 

reached Mars. Maibie. 
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